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TILLICH, EXISTENTIALISM, AND 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


| Keemecascrne. Friedman, in his recent article ‘‘ Psychoanalysis, 
Existentialism, and the Aesthetic Universe,’’? criticizes Paul 
Tillich’s conception of the relationship between psychoanalysis and 
existentialism and suggests an alternative conception. I should 
like, in this article, to add some remarks supporting Mr. Friedman’s 
criticism and then to go on to offer an alternative to Mr. Fried- 
man’s conception of the true relationship between existentialism 
and psychoanalysis. / 

Tillich’s position is that psychoanalysis, insofar as it is part of 
science, deals with man and with human problems insofar as they 
can be analyzed as mere things, i.e., as items in a spatio-temporal- 
causal network or as items in the psychology of the emotions. Ex- 
istentialism, on the other hand, is concerned with an ontological 
analysis of entities as more than mere things, i.e., deals with man 
beyond the thing-level.? 

This division of labor, with philosophy (or religion) dealing 
with the spiritual deeps and psychoanalysis with the psychosomatic 
shallows, has appealed to numerous psychoanalysts, philosophers, 
and theologians. But, as Mr. Friedman has pointed out, it will 
not stand up. It is true that psychoanalysts, in their role as 
therapists, deal with special abnormal phenomena. But even as a 
therapeutic system, psychoanalysis is rooted in a general theory of 
man (Freud’s so-called ‘‘metapsychology’’). There is no break 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol. LV (1958), pp. 617-631. 

2 This is Tillich’s position, as I understand him, in The Courage to Be 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952); in ‘‘The Nature and Signifi- 
eance of Existentialist Thought,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. LIII (1956), pp. 739- 
748; and in ‘‘ Existential Analyses and Religious Symbols,’’ in Four Ez- 
istentialist Theologians, ed. by W. Herberg (Doubleday Anchor Books, 1958). 

In ‘‘ Psychoanalysis, Existentialism, and Theology,’’ Pastoral Psychology, 
October, 1958, pp. 9-17, Tillich appears to have modified his position by 
emphasizing the existentialist philosophical presuppositions of psychoanalysis 
and by contrasting Freud, whose thought had many existentialist elements, 


with Freud’s followers, who ‘‘more and more lost the existentialist elements in 
Freud’’ (p. 14). 


605 
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in method or doctrine between psychoanalysis as applied to the 
study of neurosis and psychoanalysis as applied to the study of 
culture and religion, art and philosophy. 

Neurotic phenomena cannot be sharply distinguished from so- 
called normal phenomena. There are obvious similarities be- 
tween existentialist descriptions of man’s existential estrangement 
and psychoanalytic descriptions of neurotic or psychotic condi- 
tions.* The same ‘‘nervous and mental diseases’’ that are treated 
by orthodox psychoanalysts using Freud’s metapsychology are 
also treated by psychotherapists who rely upon quasi-existentialist 
theories of man, such as Erich Fromm, Karen Horney, Harry 
Stack Sullivan, Carl R. Rogers, and Rollo May. The most out- 
standing example is the current Daseinsanalyse movement on the 
Continent. Many of the existential-analytic psychiatrists were 
once orthodox Freudians. Without changing their profession or 
dealing with different types of patients, they have switched from 
a therapeutic system based upon Freud’s metapsychology to one 
based upon Heidegger’s ontology in Sein und Zeit.‘ 


Lawrence Friedman suggests® that existentialism is aesthetic 
perception. It describes vividly what is felt in immediate experi- 
ence. Psychoanalysis also describes what is felt in immediate ex- 
perience, but goes on to give a scientific explanation of the causal 
processes that produce the immediate experiences. Thus the ex- 
istentialists vividly describe anxiety as the encounter with non- 
being; the psychoanalyst shows the unconscious object of anxiety 
and traces the consciously experienced anxiety to its real causes. 

I think Mr. Friedman’s solution is inadequate for two reasons. 
First, existentialism is not impressionistic description ; it is under- 
standing, with real cognitive import. Secondly, psychoanalysis 
does not ‘‘go behind”’ existentialist explanations and give scientific 


8 Cf. for some examples, Lawrence Friedman’s already cited article, 
‘*Psychoanalysis, Existentialism, and the Aesthetic Universe,’’ and Samuel J. 
Beck, ‘‘Implications for Ego in Tillich’s Ontology of Anxiety,’’ Journal of 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. XVIII, No. 4 (June, 1958), 
pp. 451-470, especially pp. 454-455. I have also done a detailed comparison of 
Freud and Tillich in an article, ‘‘ Freud and Tillich On Sin,’’ to be published 
in the Winter 1958-59 issue of Religion In Life. 

4 Ludwig Binswanger, in his ‘‘Case of Ellen West,’’ first analyzes the 
problems of ‘‘Ellen West’’ from a Freudian point of view and then from the 
point of view of existential analysis. An excellent account of the Daseins- 
analyse movement is now available in English in Rollo May, Ernest Angel, and 
Henri F. Ellenberger, eds., Existence: A New Dimension in Psychiitry and 
Psychology (N.Y.: Basie Books, 1958). 

5 Loc. cit., pp. 623-627. 
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causal explanations. Psychoanalysis is not, never was, and never 
will be scientific in the sense in which Mr. Friedman and most 
Freudians think it to be scientific. Freudian psychoanalysis rests 
upon an existential analysis that is neither more nor less scientific 
than Tillich’s or Sartre’s or Heidegger’s. Freud, in spite of his 
explicit intentions, developed concepts that are closer to existential- 
ist ontology than to scientific psychology. 

Of course, the word ‘‘science’’ can be given such a broad defini- 
tion that both psychoanalysis and existential-analysis can be 
called scientific. In fact, existential-analysts do speak of them- 
selves as scientists in the broadest sense of the term. But if we use 
a narrower definition—viz., the development of publicly verifiable 
(in the thing-language) hypotheses that enable man to predict and 
control human behavior—then psychoanalysis is not scientific.’ 

Certainly Freud intended psychoanalysis to be a science in the 
narrower sense. He sought to conceive the human psyche in 
terms of a mechanical model. He pictured the psyche as consist- 
ing of various forees—the instinctual forces pressing upward from 
the unconscious, the repressing forces pressing downward from the 
super-ego. Out of the various movements, by a kind of psychic 
parallelogram of forces, the complex, overt behavior of man obtains. 
By understanding these forces and the laws of their displacement, 
complex human behavior can be reduced to its elements. For 
Freud, the specific dispositions and movements of the various 
psychic forees in an individual are completely determined by 
physical events in the environment and by the hereditary structure 
of the organism. There is no ‘‘freedom of the will.’’ If we knew 
all the antecedent factors, we could predict infallibly what 
kind of behavior would necessarily follow. Teleological factors 
are held to a minimum in Freud’s theory. The goals of human 
conduct are determined by biological drives, of which psychoanaly- 
sis’ ‘‘instinets’’ are the ‘‘psychological conecomitants.’’ Satisfac- 
tion of these drives produces pleasure, which is, so to speak, the 
formal goal of life. Reason has the purely utilitarian function of 
discovering the means for satisfying the biological drives in their 
erude or sublimated forms. Therapy is equally deterministic. 


“ce 


6 Cf. May, et al., op. cit., pp. 192, 202. 

7The whole question of the meaning of ‘‘scientific’’ in psychology is 
raised most powerfully in Carl R. Rogers’ important article, ‘‘ Persons or 
Seience? A Philosophical Question,’’ The American Psychologist, Vol. 10 
(1955), pp. 267-278. 

8 Reason, for Freud, also is an end in itself. That is, the acts of techni- 
cal reason—analysis, discovery of relationships—are in themselves pleasur- 
able for certain persons. But, in Freud’s theory, there is no conception of 
reason as the quest for the Logos or for spiritual fulfillment through par- 
ticipation in Being. 
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Psychoanalytic therapy is causal. The analyst throws his weight 
on the side of the beneficent forces and tips the scale against the 
pathogenic factors. The whole process of analysis is no more “‘ex- 
istential’’ than an examination of the eyes by an opthalmologist, or 
the removal of an inflamed appendix by a surgeon. 

This was Freud’s schema, but he could no more live with it in 
practice than he could abandon it in theory. He was forced con- 
tinually to violate his methodological and doctrinal principles. 
Since I have elsewhere shown in some detail and with considerable 
documentation how Freud violated his tenets at key points and 
developed concepts and procedures strikingly similar to those of 
existentialism,® I shall only summarize here. 

First of all, the postulate of determinism broke down. Freud 
was unable to find any set of factors in the presence of which 
neurosis would invariably oceur and in the absence of which no 
neurosis would occur. He could not, and his followers today can- 
not, predict the occurrence of neurosis prior to its outbreak.'® 
Psychoanalytic explanations, as Freud frankly admitted, work 
backwards in time. They trace relationships between the neurotic 
pattern in the adult and the proto-neurotice reaction of the child. 
But no causal relation can be traced between any antecedent 
factors and the initial reaction or between the initial reaction and 
any subsequent reaction.** Each stage in the development of the 
neurotic pattern appears to be optional. Freud’s investigation’ 
tend to confirm the existentialists’ conception of choice-in-facticity. 

Freud approximates more positively the existentialist concep- 
tion of freedom in his treatment of three other topics: motives for 
neurosis, the question of responsibility, and the nature of therapy. 
According to his mechanistic theory, neurosis was a disease, causally 
determined. Yet Freud was foreed to acknowledge motives for 
being ill. He tried to reduce the motivation to instinct satisfaction, 
but, as we shall see shortly, he was unable to do so. In his treat- 
ment of narcissism and the pleasure-principle he approximated 
the existentialist holistic, voluntaristie conception of the genesis of 


9In ‘‘Freud and Extentialism,’’ The Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Disease, Vol. 126, No. 4 (April, 1958), pp. 341-352; also in ‘‘Freud and 
Theology,’’ Religion In Life, Vol. XXVII, No. 2 (Spring, 1958), pp. 266-275. 

10Cf. Lawrence Kubie, ‘‘Problems and Techniques of Psychoanalytic 
Validation and Progress,’’? in E. Pumpian-Mindlin, ed., Psychoanalysis as 
Science (Standard Univ. Press, 1952), pp. 106-110, and E. Pumpian-Mindlin, 
‘*The Position of Psychoanalysis in Relation to the Biological and Social 
Sciences,’’ ibid., pp. 149-158. 

118, Freud, Collected Papers, Vol. Il (London: Hogarth Press, 1949), 


pp. 226-227. 
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neurosis and conceived of neurosis as a way of relating oneself to 
reality. 

Freud explicitly rejected the deterministic implications of his 
‘‘anatomy of the mental personality.’’ Anticipating Sartre’s 
criticism of the ‘‘id’’ as scape-goat, Freud acknowledges that the 
personal self includes the id as well as the metapsychological ego. 
The individual is responsible for his id and becomes a hypocrite 
ridden with guilt feelings if he tries to deny his responsibility.’ 

Originally, Freud conceived psychoanalytic therapy as an art 
of interpretation, in which the analyst, like an archaeologist, re- 
constructed the past from the present fragments. Neurosis was 
conceived rope-wise, and the analyst unraveled each strand and 
traced it back to its original causes. When the reconstruction was 
completed and the patient informed, he was supposed to be cured. 
But Freud found there was a difference between the technical, 
factual knowledge the analyst acquired and passed to the patient 
and the insight that was necessary for the patient to be cured. 
Causal knowledge was not sufficient. It was necessary for the 
patient to see the meaning of the symptoms in terms of his life- 
plan as exhibited in his character-based resistances. 


At certain points in his treatment of narcissism, Freud ap- 


proximates the existentialist conception of finitude. The new- 
born infant feels itself to be the center of Creation. But soon 
reality impinges upon this delusion, and the narcissism is shattered. 
Though Freud usually treats this conflict between narcissism and 
the reality-principle in terms of infantile libido demands and 
specific parental threats, he does at times acknowledge that narcis- 
sism is a basic way of relating oneself to the world and that the 
‘‘reality’’ that shatters this mode of relation is not this or that 
privation, but categorical privation—privation imposed by the 
very structure of Existence itself—space, time, and causality. 

A final point is Freud’s treatment of anxiety. In Freudian 
theory, as Mr. Lawrence points out, anxiety is really fear—that is, 
it is supposed to have a specific, though unconscious, object. 
Specifically, there are five great danger-situations, each of which 
produces anxiety. The first is birth. The second is the helpless- 
ness of the child in the external world. The third arises when the 
child becomes aware of his dependence upon the parents. The 
threat of loss of parental love, particularly separation from the 
mother, becomes a source of anxiety. The fourth is castration 


12S, Freud, Collected Papers, Vol. 5 (London: Hogarth, 1950), p. 157. 
Cf. Freud, Collected Papers, Vol. 3 (London: Hogarth, 1949), pp. 29-30; and 
Freud, The Ego and the Id (London: Hogarth, 1949), pp. 71-83. 
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anxiety, and the fifth is super-ego anxiety. However, Freud 
regarded his treatment of anxiety as very unsatisfactory. He 
could not make any sense out of birth-anxiety, the prototype of all 
subsequent anxiety, because ‘‘the mother, in the role of object, is 
entirely unknown to the narcissistic foetus.’’** Moreover, he 
could find no correlation between severity of a so-called danger- 
situation and the subjective-reaction, nor could he understand why 
childhood reactions to danger-situations were repeated in adults. 
In his words: 


Whence springs the preference over all other affects which the affect of 
anxiety seems to enjoy in alone evoking actions which we distinguish from 
others as abnormal and which in their inexpediency obstruct the stream of 
life? In other words, we find ourselves abruptly confronted again by the oft- 
repeated riddle: what is the source of neurosis, what is its ultimate, its 
specific, underlying principle? After decades of analytic effort this problem 
rises up before us, as untouched as at the beginning.1¢ 


To one not bound by Freud’s motivational nominalism, it 
seems that Freud did better than he knew and that the elements 
for a solution to the problem of anxiety along existentialist lines 
are present in his thought—particularly in his analysis of narcis- 
sism and reality—and need only to be freed from the reductionistic 
framework in which they are embedded.'® 


Our intention in the above summary is not to belittle either psy- 
choanalysis or technical reason. Certainly psychoanalysis has con- 
tributed to our technical understanding of man, and undoubtedly 
many psychoanalytic concepts can be translated into the thing- 
language and used for technical purposes. And certainly no one 
ean say to what extent certain elements in neurosis can be under- 
stood and treated by technical reason. We only wished to make 
two points: first, that there is a difference between a technical, 
scientific understanding of man as a conditioned ‘‘thing’’ and an 
ontological understanding of man as a subject or self. And, 
second, that psychoanalysis belongs to the latter. Both as theory 

188, Freud, The Problem of Anxiety (N.Y.: Norton, 1936), p. 89. 

14 Ibid., p. 120. 

15 The above criticisms are all ab intra. I have tried to indicate how 
Freud himself transcended his own mechanistic framework in the direction of 
an existentialist approach. The best ab extra criticism occurs in the later 
works of Otto Rank. Rank showed conclusively the inadequacy of Freud’s 
mechanistic approach and also showed Freud’s need for maintaining this ap- 


proach. In other words, he showed that psychoanalysis really operated on the 
basis of freedom, but had to pretend to be scientific. : 
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and as therapy, psychoanalysis is predominantly ontological. 
Not only Freud’s clinical observations but even the metapsychology 
itself becomes clearer and less self-contradictory when Freud’s in- 
sights are taken out of their artificial mechanistic framework and 
placed in an ontological framework. There is no real conflict be- 
tween psychoanalysis and existential philosophy or existential 
psychiatry. The real conflict is between psychoanalysis as empiri- 
eal and psychoanalysis as mechanistic dogma. When the dogma 
is removed, the main findings of Freud are corroborated and sup- 
ported by existentialism.'* 

A final question: if psychoanalysis is predominantly ontologi- 
eal, how can many of its concepts be translated into the thing- 
language? The answer is: psychoanalysis is partly concerned with 
an analysis of the structure of facticity, of the given, and part of 
the given is the thing-world (Umwelt). For example, it would 
seem that the Oedipus conflict (though perhaps not in the form 
in which Freud described it) is a part of man’s ontological facticity. 
But the various forms of the Oedipus conflict may vary according 
to diverse familial-societal structures and part of the variance can 
be understood technically. Thus, the sciences can predict and in 
some cases control those elements of facticity that belong to the 
thing-world (Umwelt)..7 But this is quite different from deter- 
minism. Neither the individual’s own mode of self-relation 
(Eigenwelt) nor the way in which other people—as Dasein—re- 
late themselves to him (Mitwelt) can be understood or controlled 
technically. 

A Freudian analyst, J. S. Van Teslaar, once wrote: 

Through psychoanalysis, at last, mental health, efficiency, education of 
mind and body, human welfare generally—racial as well as personal—be- 


come subject to purposive direction and control, exactly as the forces of 
nature are today in the engineer’s hands.18 


This is a quintessential summary of the aspirations of psycho- 
analysis and is precisely what, in my judgment, psychoanalysis 
does not do. Only certain elements in the Umwelt are subject to 
manipulation and control. Mental health, education, and human 
welfare are ontological tasks requiring personal decision and grace. 


16 Binswanger says (op. cit., p. 315), that existential analysis ‘‘is able to 
widen and deepen the basic concepts and understandings of psychoanalysis.’’ 

17 Binswanger says Freud’s scientific approach was fitted to analyze the 
Umwelt, but not the Mitwelt, ibid., pp. 34, 314-315. Cf. pp. 63-64. 

18 J. S. Van Teslaar, ‘‘The Significance of Psychoanalysis,’’ Interna- 
tional Journal of Psychoanalysis, Vol. 3 (1921), p. 341. 
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The psychoanalytic therapist may help mediate this decision and 
grace, but only as an existentially concerned person, not as a 
psychological engineer. 


Harry M. Tiesout, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


METAPHYSICS AND SCIENCE—SOME REMARKS? 


E are familiar with the assertion that metaphysics is essen- 

tially a web of meaningless statements—meaningless, because 
neither verifiable nor falsifiable (or at least probabilifiable), either 
in the strong or in the weak sense of these terms. But most of us 
are also familiar with an additional assertion, mostly reading like 
this: ‘‘What is meaningless is not necessarily insignificant; thus, 
metaphysics, though meaningless, may very well be significant. 
There is a difference between signification and significance.’’ 

Now, I suppose, many who make this latter assertion mean it 
ironically. But for the purpose of the present paper, I shall take 
it bona fide and at its face value. In other words, I shall take this 
assertion to express something like a minimum recognition of meta- 
physies. And I shall try to explain what, in such a case, meta- 
physies has to offer to science and plead that the two are comple- 
mentary rather than mutually exclusive. To do so, I shall give 
some examples rather than develop an abstract theory. 

My first example will be taken from Epicurus. 

We all are familiar with Zeno’s paradoxes. Perhaps not all of 
us are aware of the profound impact which they made on Greek 
philosophers. Only in recent decades was the attempt made to 
prove that much of the geometrical theories of Democritus and 
Plato was a direct response to Zeno and that this response in both 
Democritus and Plato implied the denial that mathematical reality 
is continuous. Epicurus also tried to meet Zeno’s paradoxes. It 
is in this context that I am going to quote some reports on Epicurus, 
freely translated or paraphrased. 


Take a line along which a body moves. According to Epicurus the moving 
body moves over the whole line, but as far as the indivisible parts are con- 


1The lines which follow were written before the 12th International 
Congress of Philosophy took place, and therefore without knowledge of the 
paper by Philipp Frank on one of the general themes of the Congress, viz., 
Man and Nature. But they can very well be considered as a reply to Frank 
inasmuch as this paper was based on his well-known doctrines concerning the 
nature of science and its relation to metaphysics. 
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cerned of which the line consists, the body does not move over them, rather 
it has always already moved [or: ‘‘it has already been moved’’; the differ- 
ence between the Greek present or simple past and the present perfect is not 
quite easy to render in English]. 


And the author who preserved this doctrine of Epicurus com- 
ments on it as follows: 


This implies that something can have gone over a distance without ever 
going over it; or that something could have completed a walk, without pre- 
viously walking. 


And another author explains: 


According to Epicurus, movement, quantity, and time consist of parts 
which have no parts (ameres) ; these single parts can never be in motion, they 
have always been in motion. 


The ancient authors who handed down to us these doctrines of 
Epicurus and his followers treat them with utmost contempt. In- 
deed, what could be more ridiculous than to assume thet bodies 
move in indivisible jerks, to assume that the movement which trans- 
ported a body to another place was not continuous, to assume that 
we should describe a trajectory only in terms of completed changes 
of location and never in terms of a change taking place, to assume 
that indivisible units of motion take place in indivisible units of 
time? 

And yet, read today, what is all this but an anticipation of 
contemporary physical theories, implying the granular character of 
physical reality ? 

Let me be more specific. We still remember Bohr’s original 
model of an atom. It was a kind of solar system, with electrons 
rotating around the nucleus. These electrons could jump from 
one ‘‘ privileged’’ orbit to another, but there was no possibility for 
them to be at any time in the space separating the two orbits. It 
seems that if, at this stage of the atomic theory, somebody had 
asked the question: Where was the electron after it left one privi- 
leged orbit and before it reached the other?, the only correct answer 
would have been: Nowhere. 

Poincaré lived just long enough to receive the first impact of 
the quantum theory. I am going to quote two passages from his 
Derniéres pensées: 


A physical system is only susceptible of a finite number of distinct states; 


it jumps from one of these states to another without passing through a con- 
tinuous series of intermediate states. 


Thus the universe would jump suddenly from one state to another, but, in 
the interval between, it would stand at rest. The different instants during 
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which it stayed in the same state could not be distinguished from one another, 
so that we should be led to the discontinuous variation of time, to the atom 
of time. 


I think these passages sound exactly like a paraphrase of Epi- 
eurus. 

Now, I don’t mean to say that Bohr’s original model of the atom 
and the attendant description of events within it are still accepted. 
What cannot be doubted is that at a time not very far remote 
physicists talked in a way strangely resembling that of Epicurus. 

Of course, to a scientist belonging to the pre-quantic age Epi- 
curus’ theory, so completely speculative, so completely out of touch 
with experiment, so unverifiable, would have been utterly unac- 
ceptable. His physics had disclosed to him the universe of Leibniz 
and a nature which does not jump. But would it not have been 
advantageous had the scientist—or at least the philosopher speak- 
ing in the name of science—said something to this effect: ‘‘The 
theories of Epicurus are purely speculative and unchecked by any 
scientific method. But is it not this very fact that in speculation 
you proceed without check that makes it possible for the speculative 
thinker to project a possibility, a construction, the knowledge of 
which simply keeps our eyes open and prevents us from assuming 
prematurely that the scientific theories as we know them are the 
only ones that are possible ?’’ 

In other words, by its very nature science is much more sluggish 
and time-bound than metaphysical speculation. There is, of course, 
virtue in this self-limiting attitude of science; but the virtue has 
an attendant vice: the horizon of possibilities is narrowed. 

I don’t want to create the impression that I picked just one 
metaphysical doctrine because it has to a certain extent at least been 
rehabilitated by contemporary physical theories. Here is another, 
which only a few years ago every scientist would probably have 
considered as completely refuted. 

We are all familiar with the concept of action-at-a-distance. 
We know how important this concept was in the context of New- 
ton’s theory of gravitation and how it was only after the time of 
Faraday that action-at-a-distance was eliminated from theories of 
electricity. Today the general theory of relativity asserts that it 
has entirely done away with that concept. Let us take for granted 
for a moment that this is true. It still is interesting to ask: Where 
did that old-fashioned concept of action-at-a-distance originate ? 
It is somewhat surprising that it should have originated in a phi- 
losopher for whom a scientist is likely to feel absolute contempt 
only. The philosopher is Plotinus. To explain the effect of in- 
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eantations and other actions which we could roughly describe as 
magical, Plotinus coined the phrase to eis porré drémenon, obviously 
the Greek equivalent of the Latin actio in distans. With complete 
clarity Plotinus postulates the possibility of a transmission of 
effects without any intervening medium. Plotinus provided physi- 
cists with a concept, though, admittedly, the phenomena which he 
tried to explain with its help had nothing to do with electric or 
gravitational phenomena. 

And now something like the cream of the jest. I took it for 
granted, a few moments ago, that the specter of action-at-a-distance 
had been laid by the general theory of relativity, so that I quoted 
it as an example of an obsolete metaphysical speculation. But is 
this so? 

Einstein, as we know, always rejected the assertion that quan- 
tum mechanies provides us with a complete description of reality 
and felt sure that such a complete description is still to come. We 
omit his arguments, but quote his conclusion. If, he says, the 
quantum theory gives a complete description, this would imply 
the action-at-a-distance principle. I don’t know whether defend- 
ers of quantum mechanics admit Einstein’s assertion and whether 
for them the consequence that their theory, if taken to be a com- 
plete description of reality, would imply the principle of action-at- 
a-distanee would be unacceptable. All I want to say is that in the 
whole discussion a metaphysician can feel very much at home, pro- 
vided he knows his Plotinus. 

This is perhaps the time to add one word of warning. We 
should not identify metaphysics with the metaphysies of Aristotle. 
This is one of the reasons that I picked my examples from Epicurus 
and Plotinus. And it is not sufficient to see in Epicurus only a 
representative of corpuscular atomism. There are obviously in 
metaphysics other than that of Aristotle anticipations of scientific 
theories which are not generally known and which it pays to know. 

Of course, the recognition of the anticipatory character of meta- 
physical speculations is the most impressive when it comes from a 
scientist. I am thinking of Heisenberg. Heisenberg repeatedly 
said something like this: Democritus was bold enough to deny that 
atoms had any sensory qualities ; but unfortunately, here he stopped 
and did not take the next step, which is to recognize that even the 
space-filling quality of the atom is ‘‘by convention only’’ (nomét), 
just as color and sound are by convention only, whereas in truth 
there are only atoms and the void. The atom, Democritus should 
have perceived, is not at all a material entity in space or time. 
Democritus was on the threshold of this insight. ‘‘Here’’ and 
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‘‘now’’ have no privileged status different from that of color and 
sound. The way from Democritus to modern theories of the atom 
is exceedingly short, according to Heisenberg. 

Perhaps I may venture a variation on the theme of Heisenberg. 
Just as Democritus had asserted that behind the apparent world of 
color and sound was the true one, devoid of both, and yet the basis 
of their perception, so he could have said: Behind the appearance 
of a ‘‘when”’ or ‘‘where’”’ there is in truth only something which we 
could call ‘‘where-whenness’’ or ‘‘interval’’—neither spatial nor 
temporal, though the basis for the perception of both. And may I 
suggest that metaphysically this is a very simple and intelligible 
construction? Perhaps in the future the Minkowski-Einstein 
theory of time and space will be presented in this metaphysically 
clear manner. 

Now my last example, this time from Kant. 

Probably all of us are aware that Kant’s theory of the a priori 
is again being discussed, mainly in connection with a paper by 
Weizsaecker. Weizsaecker has a very neat formula to express the 
change from classical mechanics to quantum mechanics. According 
to classical mechanics it was possible to make two statements: the 
first, ‘‘I know A to be B,’’ the second ‘‘A is B.’’ According to 
quantum mechanics, says Weizsaecker, it is no longer possible to 
eliminate from reality the mind of the observer. Reality—and 
here I am no longer quoting Weizsaecker quite literally—is not 
something for the mind; it is something of the mind. 

This, of course, is nothing but a full-fledged return to idealism, 
though Weizsaecker seems hesitant to say this in so many words. 
The same, by the way, is true of Margenau, whose thoughts often 
move on lines parallel to those of Weizsaecker. Margenau is not 
ready to commit himself to anything more than the assertion that 
the quantum theory made any metaphysical realism impossible. 
Implicitly, he and Weizsaecker are idealists. 

We can see this best when we present Kant’s doctrine of the 
a priori in Hegel’s terms—which means, at the same time, that I 
deny any difference between Kant the epistemologist and Kant the 
metaphysician. According to Kant, mind, in knowing what is 
other than mind, still comes to know itself, although it knows 
itself only in disguise, if we may say so. Only because in knowl- 
edge by the mind there is always an admixture of mind’s self- 
knowledge is any knowledge possible at all. 


This, according to Weizsaecker, is precisely the situation of the 
scientist as revealed by quantum mechanics. What the scientist 
comes to know is his own measuring activity, and only to the extent 
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that he knows his own measuring activity does he know anything 
at all. 

How easy the transition to Hegelian idealism should be for 
Weizsaecker! Hegel went beyond Kant by asserting that it is not 
only an admixture of mind which mind encounters in its act of 
knowing; rather, what mind knows is always and only mind— 
though, as we said, mind in disguise, of course, so that we cannot 
describe mind’s self-knowledge as an act of inspection. Now, the 
more a modern physicist is inclined to identify the object of his 
inquiry with the set of his measuring operations, the more he should 
be inclined to acknowledge the mind-like character of the object 
of his inquiry, if indeed he has given up the notion of measuring 
as being a stock-taking device or an act of observation. 

Now, I don’t want to say that Weizsaecker’s description of the 
epistemological situation created by the quantum theory is correct. 
On the contrary,’it seems to me that Jordan in particular raised 
a very well-founded objection when he said that the observer who 
plays so important a role in the quantum theory should not be 
termed mind, but simply an instrument, as it is the instrument that 
interacts with the reality which it measures, not man’s mind. 
But even when we agree with Jordan, we still have to admit: Kant’s 
doctrine of the a priori in its epistemological and metaphysical as- 
pects provides us with a conceptual frame of reference, in which it 
is comparatively easy to discuss the implications of the quantum 
theory. And who would still be surprised to hear that M. Wundt al- 
ready claims the close affinity of the quantum theory to Hegel? One 
of the pivots of Hegel’s metaphysies is the assertion that ultimately 
all knowledge is self-knowledge, but, at the same time, that every 
act of self-knowledge transforms the object of knowledge and, by 
the same token, the subject of knowledge. Classical mechanics, 
says Wundt, is comparable to the old-fashioned, pre-Hegelian logic, 
in which the thinking subject is left out entirely from the process of 
thinking ; quantum theory is comparable to Hegel’s logic, in which 
the thinking subject, the object of thought, and thinking are strictly 
integrated. Perhaps it is permissible to express Wundt’s idea in 
Whitehead’s terms: the thinking of classical physics was homo- 
geneous, that of modern physics is heterogeneous. 

We know that many philosophers limit the legitimate task of 
philosophy to an analysis of what science has done. If you ask 
them what they have to say, according to G. R. G. Mure’s erack 
they should answer: I have nothing to say; I am just waiting for 
you to say something and then I can explain to you whether and 
why what you said makes sense, if it makes any. I think the meta- 
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physician has a full right to assert something different and to say 
to the scientist : I precede you in that I anticipate what later will be 
a scientific theory, and I precede you in that I provide you with 
a frame of reference which will make it possible for you to under- 
stand what you are doing, although I formed my concepts before 
you were doing it. My realm is the realm of possibilities, preceding 
your actualities. I do not deny the right of my more modest 
colleague to clean up after you. May I, however, claim the privi- 
lege of lighting up a multiplicity of paths in front of you, on any 
of which you may find yourself walking one day? If you ask 
me what the source of my light is, perhaps it wouldn’t be immodest 
to reply: Never mind, just assume it is illegitimate contraband— 
but, legitimate or not, it does give light. 


Puiu MERLAN 
Scripps COLLEGE AND CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 
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THE PHILOSOPHIC GROUNDS OF MORAL RESPONSIBILITY : 
A COMMENT ON MATSON AND NIEBUHR 


WO recent publications have denied that the notion of radical 

moral responsibility is philosophically intelligible. Reinhold 
Niebuhr holds that every philosophic approach to man and his 
history necessarily fails to grasp the radical freedom upon which 
his moral responsibility rests.. W. I. Matson argues that de- 
terminism, positivism, and libertarianism alike fail to make sense 
of the idea of moral responsibility upon which much legal theory 
depends.? Niebuhr’s view is that the incapacity of philosophy to 
account for moral responsibility indicates the need of a supple- 
mentary ‘‘dramatic’’ approach to the understanding of man and 
history. Matson, on the other hand, draws the conclusion that the 
idea of moral responsibility should be abandoned and legal theory 
drastically revised. 

Nieduhr’s contention is that philosophy necessarily seeks causal 
explanations which imply a determination incompatible with the 
radical freedom involved in moral responsibility. Matson recog- 
nizes two alternative philosophic possibilities besides determinism 
positivism and libertarianism or indeterminism. Positivism, so far 
as it is really distinct from the other alternatives, ignores questions 
of cause and effect. Libertarianism asserts that there are causes, 
but that some actions have none. In either case, no grounds are 
assignable for regarding a man as ‘‘responsible’’ for his acts. 

Both Matson and Niebuhr assume that the idea of responsi- 
bility presupposes ideas about the explanation of human conduct. 
This assumption is frequently denied by others who hold that a man 
is held responsible because he acts, not because of any intuitive or 
speculative understanding of how or why he acts. However, I leave 
this argument to others, since I am in full agreement with Matson 
and Niebuhr at this point. 

I am further in agreement with Matson and Niebuhr that the 
philosophical positions which they treat fail to provide warrant 
for the concept of responsibility. However, it appears to me that 
the list of alternatives is strangely incomplete. In addition to 
positivism, determinism, and indeterminism, philosophical thought 
has historically known also self-determinism. Kant, for example, 

1 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Self and the Dramas of History (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955). 


2 W. I. Matson, ‘‘On the Irrelevance of Free-will to Moral Responsibility, 
and the Vacuity of the Latter,’’ in Mind, Vol. LXV (Oct., 1956), pp. 489-497. 
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clearly distinguishes autonomy from both heteronomy (determin- 
ism) and negative freedom (indeterminism), and recognizes that it 
alone can be relevant for ethics. Niebuhr treats self-determination, 
but regards it as conceivable only in terms of the dramatic view 
which eludes philosophical treatment. Matson ignores it alto- 
gether. 

Probably the chief reason for ignoring the idea of self-de- 
termination as a philosophical alternative is that in terms of most 
conceptions of causal relations the idea is empty or self-contra- 
dictory. If a cause must be temporally prior to its effect, self- 
determination can only mean determination of the present self by 
the past self. This past self in turn must be determined by its 
predecessors. The infant self combined with all the other relevant 
factors must be seen ultimately to determine completely all the 
later selves, and the infant self must surely be explained in terms 
of causes other than itself. Self-determination is then only a 
special aspect of determination in general and, as an apparent 
alternative, quite illusory. 

If self-determination is to be regarded as a genuine alternative 
to determinism, it must be understood as momentary self-determina- 
tion, that is, the self must be regarded as determining itself within 
amoment. But is such an affirmation intelligible? 

If time is an undifferentiated flow such that the ‘‘moment”’ is 
the ideal limit of the infinite division of a time span, the notion of 
momentary self-determination appears strictly unintelligible. No 
object, however tiny, can be present in a point, and if time is 
conceived after the analogy of mathematical space, no act can occur 
ina moment. If the act occurs through an infinitely divisible flow 
of time, then the cause-effect relationship must be conceived as 
temporally successive, and self-determination can only be under- 
stood in these terms. 

The only possibility of maintaining a concept of self-determina- 
tion, therefore, depends upon a view of time as composed of discrete 
moments a finite number of which occupy any period of measured 
time. Given such a view, momentary self-determination may be- 
come meaningful inasmuch as the moment is no longer analogous 
to the point but rather to the atom. The moment is then a real 
entity within which an act can occur. 

The view of time as composed of a succession of moments was 
not developed until the present century, and even now it is sur- 
prisingly little understood or discussed. It might understandably 
be dismissed as fanciful if it had been concocted by a harassed 
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moralist, but historically the decisive impulse for its formulation 
came from quantum mechanics. The aim of its greatest expositor, 
Alfred North Whitehead, was to develop a unified view of the 
physical universe as disclosed by modern science. 

The self in Whitehead’s terms is the personally ordered society 
of actual occasions of experience. This society possesses unity by 
virtue of the unique way in which each occasion inherits from the 
preceding members of the society. Each occasion is causally af- 
fected also by all the other occasions in its past, but ultimately it 
determines the way in which its past shall be effective in accordance 
with its own subjective aim. Whitehead himself, despite his 
notorious lack of interest in ethics, remarks that the self-determina- 
tion of the occasion is the ultimate ground of morality. 

Niebuhr may remain dissatisfied with Whitehead’s analysis 
because of its failure to treat the distinctively human dimensions 
of experience—to distinguish, for example, the self, the will, the 
reason, and the emotions. However, there is nothing to prevent 
a development of Whitehead’s thought which would take account 
of all those subtle conflicts and harmonies which Niebuhr brilliantly 
describes in these terms. 

More seriously, both Matson and Niebuhr might object that 
responsibility in this system can be only momentary whereas moral 
and legal responsibility is supposed to endure through time. Again, 
we can only say that Whitehead’s description of the distinctiveness 
of a personally ordered society of occasions can be elaborated so as 
to justify the assertion of partial, though never total, continuation 
of responsibility through relatively long time spans. 

The thesis that I have maintained is that both Niebuhr and 
Matson are wrong in asserting the incompatibility of philosophy 
as such with the idea of moral responsibility, although they have 
helped us see the incompatibility of most philosophies with this 
idea. It should be noted, however, that this defense of responsi- 
bility from this attack is not sufficient in that, even granted self- 
determination, responsibility is meaningless unless there can be 
established some objective norms for self-determination. The pos- 
sibility of the existence of such norms has been attacked just as 
radically and, I believe, just as erroneously as has the philosophic 
intelligibility of significant freedom.* 

JoHNn B. Coss, JR. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


3 See, for example, the article of Asher Moore, ‘‘A Categorical Impera 
tive?’’ Ethics, Vol. LXIII (1953), pp. 235-50, and my reply, ‘‘The Possi- 
bility of a Universal Normative Ethies,’’ Ethics, Vol. LXV (1954), pp. 55-61. 
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Vom Ursprung und Ende der Metaphysik: Eine Studie zur Weltan- 
schauungskritik. Ernst TopiTscH, Wien: Springer-Verlag, 
1958. iv, 320 pp. $6.20 (DM 26.—). 


This is a brilliant and illuminating study by Professor Topitsch, 
of the University of Vienna, which shows that the traditions of the 
Vienna Circle are not entirely dead in their place of origin despite 
the changed picture of the times. The author was in this country 
(1954-55) on a Rockefeller fellowship at Harvard University 
where he collected material for the completion of this book, which 
was preceded by a number of articles on the subject in German 
philosophical journals. The book may be considered as one of the 
most important philosophical writings of the last decades in Ger- 
man. Professor Philipp Frank, who is not given to rash state- 
ments, said in a communication to the author that the book con- 
tituted the first progress over the ideas of the Vienna Circle in the 
last two or three decades. 

While the book is written within the traditions or spirit of the 
Vienna Circle, it is independent of it in the sense that Topitsch 
is a worker in humanities while the main representatives of the 
Circle worked within the bounds of logic, mathematics, physics, 
and the philosophy of science. Professor Topitsch mentioned in 
a letter addressed to this reviewer that while the Vienna Circle 
would describe metaphysics as senseless (which might be correct 
from a purely logical standpoint), he tries to understand its 
import from an historical and genetic standpoint, from the point 
of view of sociology of culture. A few people of the original 
Vienna Circle like Zilsel and Neurath tried something similar but 
did not proceed very far with it owing to a lack of training in the 
humanities. (Topitsch was originally a classic scholar who wrote 
on Latin literature.) Topitsch says that his work fulfills an old 
desideratum of the Vienna Circle which got into a backwater 
because of the prevalence of the purely logistic and semantical 
viewpoints of the school of Carnap. Professor Frank, of course 
being familiar with the origins of the movement, knows better and 
made his remark in such a vein. 

Topitsch tries to show the mythological origin of metaphysical 
thought—i.e., to show that the models of thought prevalent in 
mythology continued to predominate in metaphysics. His sociology 
of world views, his criticism of ideologies have on German soil such 
predecessors as Wilhelm Dilthey and Max Weber. The models 
of mythological thought, Topitsch holds, were worked out on 
similar lines in many cultures—in the Orient, in the Middle East, 
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in pre-Columbian America, etc.; but mythological thought had its 
greatest flowering in the ancient empires of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and Greece. 

The main features of mythological thought appear in a more 
refined and rationalized form in Greek philosophical speculation, 
in the pre-Socraties, in Plato and Aristotle, to some extent in the 
Atomists, in the Stoics, and in the important Graeco-Roman popu- 
lar philosophy of the Hellenistic world, in the speculations of Philo 
and the Neo-Platonists. The basic pattern was not changed even 
in Christian philosophy, in the metaphysics of the Renaissance, 
of the Enlightenment, and in German metaphysics (from Kant to 
Hegel). The basic structure of metaphysical thought retained its 
main features as they were worked out in Greece. It may be 
added here that the analysis of Greek philosophy in this sense is 
the most fascinating part of the study, its real core. The author 
thinks that it was the transformation of our society, the industrial 
revolution, and the age of science that destroyed the productivity 
of metaphysical thought. 

This mythologico-metaphysical thought has three basic models: 
biomorphous, sociomorphous and technomorphous. Types of meta- 
physics are in the main reducible to these three types (except 
mysticism). The attribution of biological processes to the universe, 
i.e., the biomorphous model, is the most primitive one (as, for in- 
stance, when it is said that the world is born of an egg). But this 
model reappears, for instance, in Neoplatonism to some extent. The 
main models are, however, sociomorphous and technomorphous, and 
these models are called here the ‘‘intentional world view,’’ a view 
derived from planned willing and acting, with its norms, objects, 
and products, proceeding on the assumption that the world is 
ruled by some plan of action, by a blueprint of purpose. Such 
‘‘intention’’ is then imputed to the cosmos. If the laws of the 
cosmos are abstracted from social relations (family, state), they 
are sociomorphous; if from familiar craftsmanship or artistic ac- 
tivity, they are technomorphous. Thus the famous Aristotelian 
theory of causality with its multiplicity of causes may be under- 
stood from the standpoint of a craftsman working with the ma- 
terials of his craft. Plato’s models are mainly sociomorphous. 

Intentional models are of the essence in the Jewish and Chris- 
tian religions. It is from such a viewpoint that the creation of 
the world is described here, while biomorphous models of creation 
are rejected. When Greek speculation entered the Jewish and the 
Christian world, the patterns of religious thought met only with 
another phase of the same intentional world view, so that neither 
Philo nor the Christian thinkers, from Origenes and Augustine, 
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changed the inherited patterns of Greek philosophy. In the 
Renaissance there was only a shift from Aristotelianism to other 
ancient sources such as Platonism, Neoplatonism, and Stoicism. 
In the Orphic and Pythagorean speculations, biomorphous models 
were of great weight. 

If speculation becomes mystical, it tries not to explain or to 
justify but to transcend the world; thus mysticism (in Neoplatonic 
or medieval forms) tries to transcend the intentional world view, 
but this trend never had the importance of the latter in the 
Western world. The intentional world had originally not a theo- 
retical but a pragmatic import. Man wanted to know whether 
the universe was friendly or inimical, how to behave in the face of 
it, ete. Metaphysics, mythology, religion mirror the struggle for 
an answer to these questions and are a sort of explanation or 
apotheosis, i.e., justification, of the world. As Heinrich Rickert 
said, metaphysics is basically a valuational world view. Ontologi- 
eal speculation would be uninteresting without such a valuational 
background and this is what the intentional world view is: a pre- 
conceived system of value superimposed on the world so that it 
becomes ‘‘familiar.’’ The last flowering of this view was the 
Enlightenment, as it stressed natural religion, natural law, natural 
morals, natural order, ete. The idea of an all-embracing world 
law—the natural or cosmic law—that rules the cosmos and trans- 
forms it into a valuationally rational (i.e., satisfactory) structure 
is the basic feature of the intentional world view. Of course, this 
structure may often be at variance with reality as experienced by 
man, which is often valuationally irrational, i.e., unjust, cruel in 
a human sense. (The study of natural law is at the source of this 
study by Topitsch.) Cosmodicies, logodicies, theodicies are con- 
strued to solve the contradiction between this imagined supreme 
law of the universe—which is supremely good—and the obvious 
fact of existing evil, as well as the antinomy between the postulate 
of human freedom and an all-powerful world law. 

The natural law is nothing else than a projection of social con- 
ditions on the cosmos, whereby a second cosmical ‘‘scheme of 
action’’ is superimposed on the human action pattern. This 
second scheme is then said to be the eternally valid divine source 
of all human laws, to which they ought to conform. But the 
valuational contents of a metaphysics are always presupposed, so 
that a circularity of proof must always arise in this respect. If 
natural law has any contents at all, i.e., if a determinate value is 
there, it is presupposed ; but it is often merely an empty formula 
(Leerformel) or a tautology—for instance ‘‘suum cuique,”’ the 
categorical imperative, ete., which may be filled in with any 
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content. Asa result of this construction of a second ‘‘scheme of ac- 
tion,’’ pseudo-problems arise. Thus the supreme law requires 
that the cosmocrator—whatever form he assumes—should be all 
powerful; but then he becomes the author of all human actions, 
the good and the bad ones alike. Also, to be responsible the hu- 
man agent should have a degree of autonomy; otherwise, ethics 
becomes impossible. Thus the problem of the freedom of the will 
is an internal problem of interference within the intentional world 
view. Heinrich Gomperz showed that we invest the relation of 
causality with the anthropomorphic features of coércing and fore- 
ing, so that human actions become forced or coéreed if their 
causality is assumed. But without such anthropomorphic connota- 
tions and their reprojection from general causality upon human 
action, the problem would not arise at all. 

The intentional view assumes a world plan. In Bossuet, his- 
torical development realizes a world plan of salvation. This idea 
seems secularized in Voltaire, so that the world plan describes the 
progress of the human spirit toward an age of reason. Neverthe- 
less, it is the same world plan in another form, and the intentional 
structure is identical, therefore, even in the Enlightenment, only its 
tendency is different. But the Enlightenment is Janus-like; it 
also turns away from the intentional world view and introduces 
the age of science. Hegel’s philosophy is within the framework 
of the intentional world view; it describes a planned evolution of 
the world spirit, its self-realization. This intentional structure re- 
mained intact in Marxism, although it was reversed materialisti- 
cally. Marxism also assumes a definite tendency in evolution, with 
its characteristic of a planned necessity, but it is, like the En- 
lightenment, a phenomenon of transition; it is an ideology within 
the structure of the intentional world view, but it denies this fact 
and claims purely scientific validity. 

The intentional world view—i.e., metaphysics—had to disappear 
with the disappearance of the social order which fostered it, 
when the states ceased to be monarchies in the old sense, when the 
human family lost its original coherence, when even birth and 
death ceased to be a living experience, when production ceased to be 
handicraft, when the models from which the intentional world view 
drew its inspiration became obsolete and lost their explanatory 
power. Thus the metaphysical stronghold of the intentional world 
view in philosophy had to crumble. 

Topitsch builds his synthesis on the basis of an enormous 
literature which he quotes. That Greek philosophy continued the 
models of Greek religion was previously expressed by Karl Joel 
and F. M. Cornford. The theory of the emptiness of natural-law 
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formulas and of Kant’s imperative was worked out by Hans 
Kelsen. Topitsch acknowledges their contribution, but gives high- 
est praise to Heinrich Gomperz as the one who really grasped 
all the main features of the intentional world view. Gomperz 
published in this country articles on this subject, but died before 
being able to organize his insight into a book. 

While mentioning Cornford, Topitsch does not mention the lat- 
ter’s main study, From Religion to Philosophy, where Cornford, 
who adopted the views of the French sociological school (Durk- 
heim, Lévy-Bruhl, etc.), said that there was ‘‘an inward and 
substantial affinity’’ between religion and philosophy and that 
“if we now call it ‘metaphysical’ instead of ‘Supernatural’ the 
thing itself has not essentially changed its character.’’ ‘‘ Behind 
Philosophy,’’ Cornford stresses, ‘‘lay religion, behind religion 
. . . lies social custom—the structure and institutions of the hu- 
man group.’’ ‘‘The eternal laws, of which Antigone said that 
no one knew from whence they were proclaimed, can now be seen 
to have been projected, as a sort of Brocken spectre, from those 
very laws of state with which she contrasts them.”’ 

Topitsch’s book has an importance in the German-speaking 
world transcending that of a technical study in philosophy. He 
intends it to be understood as a document to the effect that 
Europe has not only ‘‘existentialist mannerism’’ (as Walter Cerf 
called it in this JourNAL) or Christian restoration. He is, of 
course, in accord with the Vienna Circle in the struggle against 
what could be called ‘‘neo-obscurantism.’’ His book means a 
strengthening of the enlightened liberal forces in the German- 
speaking world. It shows that the original fire of the Vienna 
Circle has not spent itself. 


Max RIESER 
New York City 


The Triumph of Subjectivity; An Introduction to Transcendental 
Phenomenology. J. QuENTIN Laver, S. J. New York: Ford- 
ham University Press [1958]. ix, 185 pp. (The Orestes 
Brownson Series on Contemporary Thought and Affairs, No. 1.) 


$4.00. 


This book, which expounds and evaluates phenomenology for 
English readers, follows a much longer French volume by the 
same author, La Phénoménologie de Husserl (1955), and an ex- 
tensively annotated French translation of Philosophie als Strenge 
Wissenschaft (1955). The three books show an intimate knowl- 
edge of the phenomenological movement and years of application, 
but also a critical judgment which is at once sympathetic, sharp, 
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and independent. The present volume is mainly concerned with 
the development of Husserl’s philosophy, but also gives a brief ac- 
count of Scheler, Heidegger, Sartre, and Merleau-Ponty in the last 
chapter, and conveys some idea of the periphery as well as the 
center of the movement. It bears the imprimatur of Cardinal 
Spellman. 

Phenomenology is traced back to Kant, who understood it in a 
descriptive sense, and to Hegel, who gave it a dialectical meaning 
which was always repugnant to Husserl, though not to all of his fol- 
lowers. Yet in his ultimate identification of the phenomenal 
world with reality Husserl is closer to Hegel than to Kant, the 
main difference being that for him history is unimportant and 
each philosophical conclusion must stand on its own intuition with- 
out the systematic check and support of others. The strange 
parallelism between Husserl’s phenomenology and Hegel’s must 
have impressed Father Lauer, for he several times pauses before 
special phenomenological difficulties he is considering to remark 
that it was a pity that Husserl’s extraordinary prejudice against 
Hegel prevented him from considering a dialectical solution. 
Taking phenomenology in the broad sense of descriptive method 
aiming to mediate the duality of phenomena and reality, one can 
see how the author can think of even Freud, Mach, and the Vienna 
Circle as akin to Husserl, but is it true that the latter’s study of 
formal languages ‘‘is probably more purely descriptive than even 
the most completely conscious phenomenology’’? It is interesting 
that even in Carnap’s Der Logische Aufbau der Welt, which is the 
work closest to Husserl, description plays a lesser part, owing to 
the key role of the hypothetico-deductive method, and the rejection 
of the synthetic a priori (§179) and of the uniqueness of inten- 
tionality (§164). 

In tracing the development of Husserl’s thought, the author 
unfortunately gives scant attention to the Logical Investigations 
and to the early lectures on Zeitbewusstsein delivered at Gottingen, 
and does not review the specific analyses carried out there, though 
he does mention the logical realism and the vigorous campaign 
against psychologism in the former work. What was more impor- 
tant, however, than Husserl’s mere thesis that a priori truths can 
be abstracted from their factual settings in consciousness, was his 
demonstration in psychological and epistemological areas that the 
thing could apparently be done. Even though it should turn out 
that these a priori truths are more the analytic outcome of the 
terminology employed than results of pure description, and that 
they are not as independent of empirical variations as had been 
supposed, these so-called concrete studies are necessary to an 
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understanding of Husserl’s importance. They are not mere step- 
ping-stones to the grandiose transcendental, constitutive phenom- 
enology which developed later, though it is true that Husserl 
seemed to think that they had been or would be superseded by 
more mature studies. Father Lauer is doubtless in accord with 
Husserl’s own judgment of relative importance in devoting almost 
his whole attention in this book to the continuing search for deeper 
foundations for the phenomenological enterprise as a whole. It is 
true also that, as Husserl became more and more immersed in the 
task of justifying the enterprise, fewer and fewer actual phenome- 
nological studies are met with, although Erfahrung und Urteil 
and Ideen, Volume 2, are in this respect still rewarding. 

In taking meaning or intention to be the essence of conscious 
‘*acts,’’ Husserl sharply distinguished phenomenology from the 
introspective method which is naturalistic and reduces conscious- 
ness to sensations and images. Whereas the latter is concerned 
with mere regularities, the former seeks essential laws which 
could not be otherwise than they are, and can be validated without 
empirical checks. The acts are intentional experiences and the 
phenomenologist is conscious of them not only in the sense of ‘‘liv- 
ing through’’ them, but also reflexively. They refer to objects 
beyond, but it makes no difference whether these exist or not. In 
fact the necessary relations sought are disclosed only when we sus- 
pend the question of their existence, neither affirming nor denying 
it. Husserl insisted in Jdeen, Volume 2, that the body is systemati- 
cally necessary to the experiences of the soul, but the body as con- 
firmed can only be the experiences referring to the transcendent 
body, not the transcendent itself. Father Lauer reports that 
Husserl sometimes called himself a positivist, but also a realist. 
Perhaps he was both in the sense that experience as lived through 
is realistic, but as confirmed in the transcendental reduction can 
only be ‘‘positivist.’’ But such analogies are precarious. Hus- 
serl also once said that he was a pragmatist, meaning that there 
is a phenomenology of practical life and motivation; but being 
included in phenomenology in this way is likely to be about as 
gratifying to other schools as the embrace of the Hegelians was. 

The reason why Husserl felt much more certain than most phi- 
losophers do that a priort truths of the kind are attainable is sue- 
einetly expressed by the author. Deseartes had seen that the 
cogito was indubitable; Husserl added that the cogitatum is also 
indubitable if we suspend the thesis of its existence and attend 
to it as intended, as it is actually given in consciousness. Thus 
‘fone can be just as certain of the object of consciousness as one is 
of consciousness itself,’’ insofar as all contingeney of fact and ex- 
istence—the sole source of error—has been eliminated. But the 
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removal of factuality and ingrained theory is no easy matter. 
Starting out with a confidence that the interconnections of essences 
could be ‘‘seen,’’ with the aid of the method of free variation, 
whereby the essential is tested to see whether it remains the same 
throughout any imaginative variation of content, Husserl came to 
believe that to remove all doubt it was necessary to subject con- 
sciousness to a series of purifications. Six stages of the epoche, 
or six reductions, are given, but not all of them seem to be clearly 
distinguishable. We have already alluded to the psychological 
reduction which eliminated the question of existence. The eidetic 
reduction is complementary, since it abstracts from the factuality 
which obscures the essences and their modalities. 

In the other reductions, beginning with the ‘‘transcendental,’’ 
we abstract from the empirical elements of the personal subject, 
arriving finally at the pure transcendental ego which is directly 
glimpsed in every cogito, and can also be known reflectively. How 
the ego can be known without becoming an object and thus ceasing 
to be subject, as Father Lauer points out, is by no means clear. 
Berkeley skirted the difficulty by using ‘‘notion’’ instead of ‘‘idea.’’ 
Husserl’s answer is complex but his problem is even more so, and 
it is not surprising that so many of his followers failed to follow 
him in this reductive step, especially since the transcendental ego, 
which was formerly not required, must now be intuited, somehow 
directly known, as the fountainhead of intentionality, without which 
the latter would be unintelligible, and as that which constitutes 
all that is. It becomes apparent to this reviewer, if not to Father 
Lauer, that Husserl’s demand that the required evidence be ab- 
solute and final rather than partial but cumulative, multiplies the 
difficulties of self-knowledge and worsens his position vis a vis the 
claims of empirical psychology. It seems clear also as Father 
Lauer notes, that the lack of any reality unambiguously independ- 
ent of the constitution leaves the distinction between true and 
false in a precarious state. 

As to the two major meanings that have been given to the 
constitutive work of the transcendental ego—creation and discovery 
—Father Lauer does not appear to decide which, if either, is 
right, though his criticism often presupposes the first interpretation, 
which brings Husser] close to Fichte. He notes that at times, as 
in the third volume of the Ideen, it meant something much more 
sensible than creation, namely, the clarification of intentions. It is 
hard to see how discovery can be the right interpretation, for dis- 
covery has to have something independent of itself with which it 
agrees. 

In adding a material a priori to the formal a priori Husser] 
had taken a fateful step beyond Kant, and Father Lauer suggests 
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that the difficulties involved were perhaps beyond the coping of 
all his intuitive expedients and ‘‘new beginnings.’’ Had he read 
Hegel he might have found a feasible alternative to the subjective 
constitution in a dialectical interaction of subject and object, such 
as was later developed, in his own fashion, by Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty. It might be pointed out, however, that Eugen Fink’s 
Die Phainomenologische Philosophie Husserls in der Gegenwartigen 
Kritik, with which Husser] stated his full agreement, took bold 
steps in the direction of Hegel. How much Husserl’s endorse- 
ment meant is not clear. Husserl’s philosophy would also have 
gained by the incorporation of history, history as something more 
than ‘‘the formation and sedimentation of meanings’’ logically 
prior to present perceptions, the author thinks, and by the recogni- 
tion that the phenomenologist is historically conditioned. 

Many of the distinctions necessary to an understanding of 
Husserl’s later work are explained. For example, the ‘‘passive’’ 
constitution is the one wherein we constitute the world in every- 
day life, without knowing we are doing so, whereas in the ‘‘active’’ 
constituting, or re-constituting, the passive constitution is war- 
ranted and essential certainties gained. By suspending the posit 
of existence, or rather by entertaining such posits without posit- 
ing what they posit, a new basis of certainty is won without the 
loss of anything in the world except the transcendents; but the 
transcendents as transcendents could hardly have meaning any- 
how. In this process of certification ‘‘intuition’’ and ‘‘evidence’’ 
are key terms. An intuition is an indubitable presence, but 
Father Lauer rightly asks how we know that we have an intuition. 
This is a disturbing question for a philosophy in which an intuition 
cannot be corrected unless by a ‘‘new beginning,’’ not even by its 
coherence within a system of intuitions. Of course we have evi- 
dence, which runs through a series of gradations culminating in 
apodictic evidence, but again the question is how we know that we 
have apodictic evidence, a question which hits Husserl’s constitutive 
philosophy much harder, it seems clear, than it does relativist, 
realist, or empiricist philosophies. 

Father Lauer’s criticisms, though probing and often tentative, 
are so far-reaching that it is puzzling why he calls his book The 
Triumph of Subjectivity. Of the followers of Husserl he makes 
no special brief for Heidegger or Sartre, nor for Scheler, who 
is not much of a subjectivist anyhow, and he rarely mentions 
Marcel. In fact, the follower who fares best in his account is 
Merleau-Ponty, who substitutes for the subjective constitution 
of Husserl a kind of Hegelian-Marxian dialectic, wherein the ob- 
jective social conditions in which a man finds himself are counter- 
posed to the constitutive activity of the self as independent facts. 
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But though Father Lauer, as one would expect, shows at various 
junctures his sympathy with realism, he nowhere takes up cudgels 
for it, and nowhere recognizes that one can make a strong case for 
inferential knowledge as against immediacy. But perhaps this is 
because in this book he wanted to keep the theme to phenomenology 
and, in spite of his probing criticism, to give it all the breaks pos- 
sible. In this aim, apart from his neglect of the specialized phe- 
nomenological studies, he has certainly succeeded. 


V. J. McG. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


José Vasconcelos, eminent Mexican philosopher and writer, died 
of a heart attack in Mexico City on June 30, 1959. He was 77. 


An International Congress for Logic, Methodology, and Phi- 
losophy of Science will be held at Stanford University, Stanford, 
California, from August 24 to September 2, 1960, under the auspices 
of the International Union for History and and Philosophy of 
Science. 

The proceedings of the Congress will be organized into the fol- 
lowing eleven sections: 


. Mathematical logic. 
. Foundations of mathematical theories. 
3. Philosophy of logic and mathematics. 
. General problems of methodology and philosophy of science. 
5. Foundations of probability and induction. 
. Methodology and philosophy of physical sciences. 
. Methodology and philosophy of biological and psychological 
sciences. 
8. Methodology and philosophy of social sciences. 
9. Methodology and philosophy of linguistics. 
0. Methodology and philosophy of historical sciences. 
1. History of logic, methodology, and philosophy of science. 


1 
1 


The proceedings will consist of a number of invited addresses, 
in addition to brief contributed papers. The closing date for sub- 
mission of abstracts of contributed papers is March 1, 1960. 

Information about membership fees and other details of the 
Congress may be obtained by writing to Professor Patrick Suppes, 
Serra House, Stanford University, Stanford, California, U.S.A. 
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